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GOLD DISKS FOUND IN IRELAND, 



The accompanying chromolithograph (Fig. 1), gives an accurate representation of a thin plate of 
pure gold, found, in the year 1844, at Ballydahob, in the western extremity of the County Cork. 
It was discovered accidentally by some quarrymen in the oleffc of a rock, covered carefully with earth 
and a rude pavement of stones. Along with it were two or three similar pieces, which were put 
into the fire by the workmen to try if they were gold, and were destroyed. In the same place were 
found some specimens of the bronze articles known by the name of "ring money," which were 
broken by the finders, and the fragments of which are still in the possession of the owner of this 
gold plate, Mr. S wanton, of Crann-liath, Ballydahob. This plate was sent to the great Exhibition of 
Irish Antiquities, held in the Belfast Museum in 1352, and was the only specimen of the kind in 
the collection. 

It is of the exact size shown in the drawing, and is made of very pure gold about the thickness of 
ordinary writing-paper, weighing twelve grains and half a pennyweight. The ornamentation has 
evidently been produced by stamping on one side of the metal. The inner portion of the circle is 
occupied by the figure of a Maltese cross composed of a series of straight lines ; and round the outer 
edge there is the appearance of an inscription. Various attempts were made to decypher this by 
the help of powerful microscopes, but without success; and it was finally thought advisable to take 
such means as would secure a perfect facsimile for the examination of future inquirers. This was 
accomplished by means of photography, and by taking an accurate cast of the plate ; so that with 
this assistance the artist has been able to produce a very correct representation of the object. 

As nothing certain is known regarding the use to which such gold disks were applied, it may be 
of some interest to collect here the few scattered notices which have appeared on the subject. 
Perhaps the most curious of these is the account given by Bishop (xibsou, in his edition of Camden's 
Britannia (1722), of some gold plates found in the County of Donegal in a singular manner : — 
" Near Bellishannon [Ballyshannon] were, not many years ago, dug up two pieces of gold, discovered 
by a method very remarkable. The Bishop of Derry happening to be at dinner, there came in an 
old Irish harper, and sung an old song to his harp. His lordship, not understanding Irish, was at a 
loss to know the meaning of the song ; but upon inquiry he found the substance of it to be this, that 
in such a place, naming the very spot, a man of gigantic stature lay buried ; and that over his breast 
and back were plates of pure gold, and on his fingers rings of gold so large that an ordinary man 
might creep through them. The place was so exactly described, that two persons there present were 
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tempted to go in quest of the golden prize which the harpers song had pointed out to them. After 
they had dug for some time, they found two thin pieces of gold , circular, and more than two inches in 
diameter. This discovery encouraged them the next morning to seek for the remainder, but they 
could find nothing more." 

Br. Drummond, in his Ancient Irish Minstrelsy } [Preface, p. xxvii.] conjectures that the poem 
which suggested the above remarkable discovery was one called Moira Borb : and the passage* par- 
ticularly referring to it appears thus in his translation, [p. 42] : — 

•< In earth beside the loud cascade 
The son of Sora's king we laid ; 
And on each finger placed a ring 
Of gold, by mandate of our king," 

The original Irish of this passage may be seen in Miss Brooke's Reliques of Irish Poetry p. 293 
and is as follows : — 

" Adhlaicthear rinn ag an Eas 
An laoch far theann treise is gniomh, 
Curthar air fa bhraghaid gach meoir 
Fainne oir a n-onoir mo righ," 

Miss Brooke's English version differs but slightly from that of Dr. Drummond : — 

" The valiant Sora by the stream we laid, 
And, while his last and narrow house we made, 
"We on each finger placed a glittering ring, 
To grace the foe, in honour of our king.*' 

But Miss Brooke has loosely translated the word " Eas" by " stream/' which Dr. Drummond more 
literally renders by " cascade." Now, the ancient name of the spot near which the golden ornaments 
were found, [Ballyshannon] was " jE^s-ruadh,'' derived from the remarkable "water-fall" there now 
known as the " salmon-leap." This certainly adds force to the conjecture of Dr. Drummond. 
However there is no mention made, in this passage, of plates of gold ; and the Bishop does not in- 
form us in his account in what spot the discovery was made. A writer in a London periodical 
[Willis's Current Notes, Aug., 1854]* suggests that another poem, still existing in MS., in his pos* 
session, and not the one called Moira Borb, was that which was translated for the Bishop. In this 
poem (of which, however, he does not give any further particulars) the following Geangal or chorus 
occurs : — 

** Air bharr Sleibhe Monard 

Ann ata feart churaidh ; 

'S dhii, f hleasg oir fa chorp a laoich, • 

Is fail brdha air a mheura." 

& This writer was the late T. Orofton Croker, Esq. : in Mr, C. Roach Smith's Collectanea Anlvjua. 
for the same observations are„printed, with his name, 
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" On the top of Slieve Monard 
There is a hero's grave ; 
And two gold plates enclose the warrior's body, 
And there are golden rings on his fingers. *' 

A representation of one of the plates discovered at Ballyshannon is given in Gibson's Camden, and is 
here engraved (fig. 2) for the purpose of comparison. It corresponds very nearly with the disk found 
at Ballydahob, and like it has a cross in the centre, though not the Maltese cross. 

In the Collectanea Antiqua h several instances are mentioned of the finding of circular gold plates 
in the south of Ireland. Of one of these, discovered at Castle Treasure, near Douglas, Cork, a 
drawing is given, which is identical in almost every particular with this last. It is copied in our 
plate, (fig. 3.) It weighed 1 dwt., 10 grs., and was exhibited by Mr. Croker, in 1845, to the Central 
Committee of the British Archaeological Association. 

In the Dublin Penny Journal [January, 1833, p. 244] a wood-cut is given of a similar plate of 
gold found a few years previously in the county of Roscommon, and preserved in the collection of 
Dr. Petrie, Dublin. He states it as his opinion that these plates were used as ornaments on the 
back and breast of the king and nobles in the early ages of Christianity in Ireland; and, in proof of 
this, mentions that the figures of the kings, sculptured in relievo on the great stone cross at Clon- 
macnoise, are represented with round plates of this description placed upon the breast. This wood- 
cut is copied in our plate, Fig. 4. It corresponds in size with Fig. 1, and also agrees in having a 
Maltese cross as the central ornament. 

There can be little doubt that the whole of the specimens here figured belong to the same class, 
and that they must belong to Christian times ; but as we have no historic references to show that 
they were used since the English Invasion of Ireland, the probability is that they date from a much 
earlier period. I would conjecture, however, that they were more likely to have been worn by 
ecclesiastics than by kings or nobles. Such a practice was not unknown in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. Eusebius [Hist. Eccles., 1. 5, c. 24,] tells us, on the authority of Polycrates, who lived 
near the time of the Apostles, that St. John, the Evangelist, wore a metal plate like that 
which the Jewish high-priest bore upon his forehead ; and the same is affirmed of St. James, 
the Apostle of Jerusalem, by Epiphanius. [Hceres., 78.] But I would consider it still more pro- 
bable that such Christian symbols as are here represented were worn by those warriors of the 
church, the Knights Templars, or the Knights of Malta ; and the special form of the Maltese 
cross on two of the plates now figured would seem to corroborate this idea. These knights had large 
possessions and numerous commanderies in Ireland ; and we know that on their armour and robes 
the sign of the cross always figured prominently. 

It is quite certain, however, that gold ornaments were used from a most remote period on the 

b Privately printed by Charles Roach Smith, Esq. London, 18M. 
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armour of warriors both in Ireland and other countries. Frequent allusions are met with in old Irish 
MSS. to the use of gold in decorating shields and other portions of armour, as for instance in the 
Boohs of Rights, [Leabhar na gCeart] pp. 73, 83, c where mantles and sword-hilts adorned with 
gold are mentioned. Similar references are found in old Welsh writings — thus : — 

" Llewychedig aur ar fy nghylchwys." 

Givalchmai. 
" Bright glitters the gold on my round shield." 
And 

" Eilwaith gwelais gwedy gweithieu 
Aur ysgwyd ar ysgwydd Urien " 

Llywarch Bin. 
" A second time I saw after that conflict 
A golden shield on the shoulder of Urien." 

The Rev. Richard Pococke, Lord Bishop of Meath, in a paper published in vol. 2 of the Archceo- 
logia, after quoting Camden's account (given above) of the gold plates found at Ballyshannon, adds : 
— u Nor does it seem that the wearing of such plates was peculiar to the Irish ; for Strahlenberg 
informs us that round plates of gold or other metal were worn by the Tartarian generals on several 
parts^of the body ; one on the breast, one on the back, and one on each shoulder." 

We are not without examples of such gold plates found in Ireland not bearing the symbol of the 
Cross. In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, [vol. 6] an engraving and description are 
given of a circular plate of gold weighing one ounce, four of which were found near Enniscorthy, in 
the county of Wexford, in 1795. They were about 4f inches in diameter, and very thin; deeply 
embossed, or stamped, on one side only, with a series of ornaments consisting of a round central boss 
surrounded by two concentric circles composed of hexagons, each containing a small round boss. 
This was very probably the ornament of a shield. 

Another gold plate rather larger in diameter than our Fig. 1, and without a cross, but ornamented 
with the zig-zag pattern which is often found on Irish cinerary urns, was dug up in the south of 
Ireland, and is (or was) in the possession of Mr. William Leycester, of Cork ; d and an oblong plate 
of gold, slightly ornamented with straight lines, was found on the breast of a skeleton, near Castle- 
martyr, in^the same county. 

In England we have also examples of plates very similar in workmanship, though differing in 
ornamentation. In the 18th volume of the Archceohgia [pp. 190, 200] it is mentioned that, — " In 
February, 1815, at Halton Moor, about five miles from Lancaster, a silver cup was found containing 
860 silver pennies, and six pieces of stamped gold. The gold pieces are laminae, struck on one side 
and incuse on the other. They are precisely alike, representing a human head in the rudest style 
of workmanship. Many pieces of gold, much resembling them, have been found in Denmark ; but 

« Published by the Celtic Society, Dublin, 1847. <* Given on the authority of Mr. Wiudele, of Cork. 
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the numismatic writers of that country are not determined in their opinion as to the" fact of their 
being coins or not. They bear a strong resemblance to the coins called nummi hracteati ; but as 
(while their preservation is all equally good) they differ in weight (one weighing 19 3-l0ths grains 
and another 16 2-JOths grains), we are inclined to believe that they had not been intended for 
money; which opinion we are the more inclined to adopt from the circumstance of their having two 
holes drilled through them, as if for the purpose of attaching them as ornaments to some other 
body." " Four hundred of the pennies and two pieces of the stamped gold were sent to London ; 
the rest were dispersed in the neighbourhood of Lancaster. Of the 400 pennies, 21 appear to be 
Danish, and 379 are of Canute." This fact appears to prove that the gold plates in this case were 
of Scandinavian origin. 

A curious instance is given in Stukely's Stonehenge [p. 31J of a thin plate, composed of another 
metal, having been found on the site of that remarkable monument in Wiltshire. His words are : — 
" Eternally to be lamented is the loss of that tablet of tin, which was found at this place, in the 
time of King Henry VIII., inscribed with many letters, but in so strange a character that neither 
Sir Thomas Elliott, a learned antiquary, nor Mr. Lilly, master of St. Paul's school, could make any 
thing out of it, Mr. Sommes may be in the right, who judges it to have been Punic : I imagine 
if we call it Irish, we shall not err much. No doubt but it was a memorial of the founders, wrote 
by the Druids ; and had it been preserved until now would have been an invaluable curiosity." 

Belfast. Robert MacAdam. 



ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Smoking-pipes. — While at Ardfert, about ten Chequers. — I have had some difficulty in 

years ago, I was often led by curiosity to visit ascertaining the meaning of this old sign, so 

the ruins of the old abbey, and sometimes picked universally seen at the doors of taverns in Eng- 

up from the mortar of the walls the grape-shot land. Some have said it indicated a certain game 

lodged there from the guns of Cromwell's army, played in houses of entertainment ; but the 

On one occasion, at a spot where time had caused proper explanation is this : — The arms of Warren 

the mortar to crumble away, and had loosened and Surrey are here represented ; for this family 

tome of the stones, I found an ancient smoking- having accompanied King William I. into Eng- 

pipe between the lime and the stones, where it must land were endowed with the exclusive right of 

have been accidently imbedded in the mortar, granting licenses for the sale of malt liquors. 

From its position in the wall, and from the pecu- The family arms, painted on the door, were the 

liar shape of the pipe (precisely the same as those proof that the house had been duly licensed, 

frequently dug up, and called Danes' pipes) I E. Gr. 

have no doubt that it must have been deposited Cromlechs and Artificial Caves. — Correct 

there at the building of the abbey. drawings (or photographs, if possible) of such 

Broughshane. W. J. O'Haba, Cromlechs as still exist are very desirable, and 



